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OPERATIONS AGAINST THE WRECK OF 
THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that these inte. 
resting operations, commenced in August, 1839, and 
continued with unremitting activity every succeeding 
summer, but necessarily suspended during the winter 
months, when the water is too cold for helmet-divers 
to work, are now drawing to a successful close. At 
the end of last year almost all the floor-timbers had 
been got up, and 101 feet of the keel had also been 
recovered; so that it was known that only about 50 
or 60 feet more of keel could remain at the bottom. 
Of 126 tons of pig-iron ballast, 103 had been got up, 
leaving only 23 tons at the bottoin; so that both Maj. 
General Pasley and Lieut. Hutchinson, R. E., the 
executive Engineer at Spithead, as well as the men 
employed under them, had the most confident hopes 
of accomplishing the entice removal of the wreck, 
and clearing the anchorage, this season. But after 
renewing their operations on the 4th of May, with a 
force of fifteen Royal and eight East India Compa. 
ny’s Sappers and Miners, who have furnished all the 
divers for two or three years past, besides riggers, 
naval pensioners, and seamen of the Drake sailing 
lighter, amounting altogether to about one hundred 
and sixteen men, in constant employment, their pros. 
pects were by no means encouraging; for though at 
tirst four divers, and afterwards five or six, were at 
work every slack, tide, (that is, generally three times 
a day, because the meeting of the two streams of the 
flood-tide around the Isle of Wight causes one slack 
more at Spithead than in Portsmouth harbor,) very 
little was got up during the first month, and the re- 
mainder of the keel was nowhere to be found, whilst 
a bank of shingle of considerable length, but of ir- 
regular shape, about five feet high, and eight feet 
wide at top, was reported by Corporal Harris to ex- 
tend under the after-part of the wreck. 

Soon after the operations were resumed, seeing the 
unsatisfactory result of the zealous exertions of the 
divers, Major General Pasley directed Lieut. Hutch. 
inson to prepare a number of charges, of 600 pounds 
or 700 pounds of powder each, in puncheons to be 
supplied from Clarence victualling-yard, in order to 
break up this troublesome bank: of shingle, and lay 
open the remainder of the keel, which was supposed 
to be buried under it, as this bank, which formed a 
sort of conglomerate, must have been originally com. 
posed of the shingle-ballast in the hold of the wreck. 
As the puncheons used in the navy, and, indeed, the 
strongest casks in common use, are cracked like an 
egg-shell by the immense pressure of water at Spit- 
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head, if coated with water proof composition and 
sent down empty with the bungs closed for experi- 
ment, it became necessary to have puncheons with 
stronger heads, capable of resisting that pressure, 
made fur the purpose. This occasioned so much de. 
lay that the first charges, three in number, were not 
ready till the 12th of June, when they were placed 
at the bottom by three of the most experienced divers, 
Corporals Harris and Jones, and Private John Gir- 
van, of the royal sappers and miners, in the craters 
formed by smaller charges previously fired, and mark. 
ed by pigs of ballast, having small buoys attached to 
them. Two of these buoy-lines having got entan- 
gled, Corporal Harris was obliged to go down and 
clear them before he could place his charges, which 
gave him a good deal of trouble, and delayed the 
operation for about half an hour after the time an. 
nounced. At half-past four Lieut. Hutchinson, who 
had taken post at the voltaic battery, completed the 
circuit, and immediate explosion took place, but evi- 
dently not simultaneous, as had been expected; for 
there was an interval barely perceptible between the 
reports made by two charges, but that of the third 
was not heard until two or three seconds after the 
former. ‘Two voltaic batteries were used, one of 
which was a very powerful one, having twenty large 
plates of amalgamated zinc, and forty of iron, simi. 
lar to that which had been used by Mr. Davidson, of 
Aberdeen, in his interesting electro-magnetical exhi. 
bition at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, with which 
General Pasley was so pleased that he adopted it, as 
being more powerftl and convenient then his former 
apparatus; and with this a second ‘battery of the 
sume size, differing only from the former in having 
copper plates instead of iron, was combined, the two 
together forming a voltaic battery of great intensity. 
Next day the beneficial effect of these explosions, 
which had produced large craters at the bottom, was 
apparent; for the divers recovered more wreck, chief- 
ly coppered planking of the ship’s bottom, broken 
into short pieces, than they had done in any one 
week before; and on each of the two following days 
Corporal Harris sent up a piece of the keel, one of 
six feet, and the others of twenty-four feet in length; 
and about a week afterwards he recovered another 
piece of keel, three and a half feet in length, In 
short, the divers effected as much in the week after 
those three charges were fired as they had done in 
five weeks before; for not only keel and bottom 
planking. but also a good deal of the remaining pig- 
iron ballast, was rendered accessible by these explo. 
sions, 

On the 9th of July, Private John Girvan slung the 
largest and most remarkable piece of the wreck that 
bad been inet with this season, consisting of the fore 
foot and part of the stem, connected by two very 
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large horse-shoe copper clamps bolted together. Th: | The two mooring lighters, Nos. 4 and 5, usually sta. 
boxing or joint by which this piece had been con- } tioned over the wreck, had been previously separated 
nected with the fore part of the keel was perfect.|'o the distance of one hundred yards apart, with a 
from which joint six feet of the gripe extended hori- | strong hawser between them, to which the principal 
zontally, terminating in the curve of the stem, which | conducting apparatus of the voltaic battery was to be 
was sheathed with lead; the remainder had been| fixed, whilst branch wires one hundred feet long, 
coppered. The extreme length of this fragment was | connected to each charge, were to be attached to it 
sixteen feet measured obliquely, and its extreme width | 48 soon as these were all placed at the bottom. These 
about five fect. six large charges were sent in two launches, one sus- 
During the whole of this season, the practice of | pended from the stem, one from the stern, and one 
sweeping across the position of the wreck with half | from the side of each launch, from which the divers, 
anchor creepers had been carried into effect with | With their apparatus on board, were sent down to 
still greater activity, more time being devoted to it, | place them, guided by buoys and buoy-lines attached 
than in former years, in hopes of discovering the re- |to pigs of ballast, which they had previously placed 
mainder of the keel; for this instrument, which is |the same morning in the craters of six smaller char- 
sharper and thinner than a common anchor, enters | ges, fired, according to custom, in the early part of 
about five intothe mud, and becomes entangled when- | the morning, which, owing to the then boisterous 
ever it meets with a fragment of the wreck, which it ; weather, it had been necessary to place and fire suc- 
usually raises a little above the surface of the mud at | cessively, not simultaneously, as before proposed. 
the bottom, so that the divers, who would not be able ; At four o’clock, all being ready, and Lieut. Hutchin- 
to find such fragments themselves, go down and sling | son having taken post at the battery, which consisted 
them after they are discovered by means of this sort | of the two batteries before described, combined with 
of creeper, which is of the same use to them as the | a zinc and iron battery of twelve sets of plates also 
pointer is to the sportsman. on Mr. Davidson’s principle, the red flags which had 
On the 17th of July, a large piece of iron was dis. been hoisted on beard the Royal George flotilla for a 
covered in this manner, and slung by Corporal Jones, | couple of hours before, as a signal for the operation, 
who observed, after it was brought up, that it show-| were hauled down, and the circuit was completed by 
ed marks of having been in contact with brass, and Lieut. Hutchinson, on receiving~ the order to fire ; 
therefore rightly conjectured that there must be a! but only two or three explosions were heard, with a 
brass gun at the same spot, which he accordingly perceptible interval of one or two seconds between 
went down for and succeeded in slinging; but not them; and on the effect being visible at the surface, 
vutil after his third descent, for he was obliged to it was evident that only a part of the charges had 
take down a charge of forty-four pounds of powder | exploded. Lieut. Hutchinson, who had broken the 
to clear away the mud; and until this was fired, he! circuit, was therefore requested to complete it again, 
could not succeed in his object. This gun proved to| which he did, in about half a minute afterwards, 
be a brass 24-pounder, nine feet six inches long, of | when two more explosions were heard, not absolute. 
the year 1748; and, like all the other brass guns pre-| ly simultaneous, but nearly so. On the divers being 
viously recovered from the wreck, is in so serviceable’ sent down to examine the craters formed by these 
a state, that it might be used again, if heavy brass; explosions, they found that only four of the six 
guns had not become obsolete in the present times. charges had been fired, as two of the puncheons still 
In the meantime, Licut. Hutchinson, agreeably to his) remained at the bottom, which being hauled up and 
orders, was preparing more large charges in pun-| examined, the powder in both was found to be spoil- 
cheons, to be fired along the centre of the wreck, at| ed, their hoops having been broken, and their sides 
equi-distant intervals of twenty-three feet apart, in| or ends rent by the concussion of the adjacent charges. 
order to disperse the remaining shingle, and discover | These were the second and fifth charges in the line, 
the rest of the keel, supposed still to amount to about) whether numbered from the east or westward. ‘I‘his 
fifteen feet in length, which, after the third week of} failure was unexpected, either by General Pasley or 
June, had eluded the researches of the divers, as well} Lieut. Hutchinson, because the latter had repeatedly 
as of the men eimployed in sweeping with the half-an-| fired six charges in air, by the saine apparatus, which 
anchor creepers; but instead of firing those charges| cither exploded simultaneously, or in such quick suc- 
successively, as General Pasley had at first proposed, | cession, as to make only one single report. The ef- 
he requested to be allowed to wait till six such char-} fect on the water by the upheaval of the surface by 
ges of 720 pounds each were ready, and to fire them | every charge, and the blending of the whole after- 
simultaneously by the voltaic battery ; to which hav-| wards intoone great circle, blackened with mud from 
ing obtamed the General’s consent, the period for|the bottom, and continually entending itself, was 
carrying these explosions into effect, was fixed and| sufficiently interesting, but not to be compared as a 
publicly announced for four o’clock, on Friday, the) spectacle with the great shingle explosions of 1839 
2ist of July. ‘The weather was very unfavorable in| and the following years, by some of which columns 
the morning of that day, as it blew a gale of wind | of water had been thrown up to the height of at least 
from the westward, accompanied by a violent swell ;| seventy or eighty feet ; and, therefore, after the ope- 
but General Pasley, who had come from London the} rations of this day, which were witnessed by Adimira! 
evening before, directed that every preparation should | Sir Charles Rowley, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
be made, in hopes of the wind moderating before the | and a number of naval and military officers, as well 
hour appointed, which fortunately proved the case.| as by other spectators in yachts or boats, it was re- 
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solved not to give public notice of any more explo- 
sions; but General Pasley directed that two more 
charges, of 720 pounds each in puncheons, should be 
prepared and fired on the same spot in lieu of those 
two which had failed, ‘These failures, accompanied 
by the loss of the powder, which would not have en- 
sued in the case of charges placed under ground, arose 
from want of experience in the firing of conjunct 
charges at Spithead, which had not been attempted 
before this season; but in other respects the opera- 
tion, which was extremely difficult, was carried into 
effect with great skill and success, owing to the able 
arrangements of Lieut, Hutchinson, assisted by Mr. 
John Clewitt and John Taylor, leading men of rig- 
gers for the naval part, by Lance Corporal Rae and 
Private Cleghorn, for the preparation of the charges 
and veltaic batteries, and by the three excellent mili- 
tary divers before mentioned, who did every thing 
necessary at the bottom, well seconded in every de- 
partment by the sappers and miners and pensioner 
seamen employed, as well as by Mr. Blakely, R. N., 
in command of the Drake sailing lighter and his 
crew. In short, this operation, including the sepa- 
tion of the two mooring lighters before the explosion, 
and bringing them together afterwards, and consider- 
ing also the weather, for there was still a breeze and 
some swell, could not possibly have succeeded, if all 
the men had not, from long experience, known their 
respective duties well, and entered into them with 
laudable zeal, On the 3lst of July, Private Girvan 
discovered a gun buried under the mud, but it was 
not till the 3d of August, that he succeeded in sling. 
ing it, assisted by Corporal Jones, with whom he has 
generally worked in concert this season, which does 
credit to them beth, they being the two rival divers | 
who in a moment of irritation engaged in single com. 
bat last year at the bottom of the sea, having both 
got hold of the same floor-timber of the wreck, which 
neither of them would yicld to the other. This gun, 
to which No. 4 lighter was pinned down by a cuuple 
of strong bull-ropes, was weighed by the rising tide, 
and proved to be part of an iron 12-pounder, cut in 
two about fifteen inches in front of the trunnions by 
one of the explosions, which had taken place twelve 
days before ; a curious circumstance which had never 
occurred til] now, as all the guns previously recover. | 
ed were perfect, but the muzzle part of this iron gun 
still remains at the bottom. 

The two charges of 720 pounds, to replace thove 
which had failed, being ready on the 4th of August, 
Major General Pasley went from London to,Spithead 
to see them fired; and by way of another experiment 
in simultaneous charges, he directed that four smal. 
ler charges of a few pounds each should be sent down 
and fired at the same time, the arrangements being 
nearly similar to those before described. On this 
occasion again, the reports were not simultancous, 
and after all that was practicable had been done by 
the voltaic battery, it was found that only three 
charges out of six had exploded, viz: one of the 
large charges, viz: that to the westward, and two of 
the small ones. The remaining large charge, of 720 
pounds, and the two small ones that had failed, on 








being brought up were found uninjured, and it was 


resolved to fire them next morning, when General 
Pasley came out from Portsmouth to be present on 
the cccasion ; but before the preparations for this pur- 
pose were complete, he had the pleasure of seeing 
Corporal Jones send up the whole remainder of the 
keel, which had been so long anxiously looked for, 
and had been rendered accessible by the explosion of 
the day before. It consisted of two pieces, measur- 
ing nearly twenty-one feet in total length, but esti- 
mated only at nineteen feet in the journal, in conse- 
quence of a scarf at the end of one of them. After 
this, by permission of Lieut. Hutchinson, who usually 
took this office upon himself, the remaining charge 
of 720 pounds was fired by Master George Malcolm 
Pasley, who four years before had, by permission of 
Lieut. Symonds, the then executive Engineor Officer, 
fired a charge of 260 pounds against the wreck of the 
Royal George, the first that had been fired against 
any wreck, by the voltaic battery. Every one being 
satisfied this day that no more of the keel and no 
floor-timbers of the wreck remained, and that no. 
thing but fragments of bottom planking were to be 
found, it was agreed that the half-anchor creepers 
should be worked transversely across the position of 
the wreck from stem to stern, not only with a view 
of finding the planks, but also in the hope of getting 
up some more guns; for if the accounts given in to 
the Ordnance and Admiralty previously to the com. 
mencement of Major Gen, Pasley’s operations be cor- 
rect, there ought still to remain nine brass 24-pounders 
and ten brass 12-pounders at the bottom ; and it is cu- 
rious that these should have escaped the researches of 
his military divers, whilst the quantity of pig-iron bal- 
last has been reduced by their exertions from one hun- 
dred and twenty-six to about fourteen tons, which was 
all that remained at the middle of August. At this time 
he quantity of timber from the wreck recovered this 
season, which is stacked near the wharf of what is 
called the island in Portsmouth dock-yard, measured 
about 2,740 cubic feet, including interstices, but very 
closely packed, and the hold of the Drake was being 
filled with another cargo of wreck. More than six tons 
weight of gunpowder had then been fired, chiefly in 
small charges which have been required almost every 
day, since the operations of this season were renewed 
on the 4th of May. After the whole extent of the 
wreck shall have been explored by sweeping trans. 
versely across it, as above mentioned, it is proposed 
to cast a frigate’s anchors, working them. over the 
saine ground longitudinally, and to weigh them again 
repeatedly as often as may appear necessary, and if 
either the creepers or these anchors should become 
entangled by any fragment of the wreck, it will be 
got up by the divers before the end of the season. 

A great number of experiments, besides those al- 
luded to, have been tried by the voltaic battery, by 
Lieut, Hutchinson, and several of them in Major 
General Pasley’s presence, which, combined with 
previous experiments tried at Chatham, have con. 
vinced those officers that one cannot hope to fire 
more than two charges simultaneously under water 
by one voltaic battery, however powerful, as the vol- 
taic electricity is exceedingly diminished, both in 
power and in velocity, in from thirteen to fifteen 
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fathoms of water at Spithead, as compared with its 
action in air, and probably in dry soil. They have 
therefore come to the conclusion, that if they should 
ever wish to fire six charges at the same moment 
again, at Spithead, they will use three voltaic batte- 
ries, attaching two charges to each, which they would 
either fire simultaneously, by placing one man at 
each battery, in readiness to complete the circuit, by 
the words of command one, two, three, fire, with an 
interval of about two seconds between each, as in 
marking time in music, which was done successful- 
ly by Gen. Pasley’s advice in firing the three great 
mines at Dover, by which Rounddown Cliff was 
thrown down ; or by a simple and ingenious arrange- 
ment afterwards contrived by Mr. Hodges, an assist- 
ant engineer of the south-eastern railway employed 
in the same operations, by which one person can 
complete the circuit of several voltaic batterics at 
the same moment, which was used in the subsequent 
explosions of the cliffs near Dover, and more recent- 
ly at Spithead in the experiments alluded to, which 
it would be superfluous for us to attempt to explain 
in further detail. 


All the sappers and miners at Spithead were vo- 
lunteers, and most of thein have attempted to dive; 
but as diving is oppressive to sajae constitutions, 
even of healthy, robust young men, under so great a 
pressure of water as prevails at the bottom of the 
anchorage at Spithead, ouly the best of both ser. 
vices have been employed, the Royal Sappers and 
Miners having most experience, but next to them 
Acting-Sergeants Taylor and Sherston, and Lance. 
Corporal Gardiner, of the East-India Company’s | 
Service, being the most efficient, 





Honor, that should decide on all such cases, without 
appeal, 

First, with regard to the measures proposed by the 
Anti-duelling Society, we have considerable doubts 
as to the efficacy of the means in the first instance, 
and still more of their permanency; for in the first 
instance, it does not agree with the principles of the 
British Constitution to put the name of the Sove- 
reign forward on occasions of this kind, when the 
crime, offence, or whatever it may be called, is with- 
in the cognizance of the law of the land. 


We believe that at no period could such an experi- 
ment have been tried with better chance of success 
than at the present moment, under a popular mon- 
arch, and that monarch a woman; but the wishes of 
such a personage, however complied with at the time, 
might fare otherwise under a sovereign of different 
sex and character, and be treated with indifference or 
contempt. Such a possibility at a future day ought 
to be studiously avoided, as that of throwing the chief 
magistrate of the state into a false position. As re- 
gards the two services, the wishes and desires of the 
head of the nation would meet with more ready com. 
pliance ; but there are are men who, in addition to 
other penalties, would rather brave the displeasure of 
the sovereign than imagine that the finger of scorn 
was pointed at them. 

In the programme, or statement ,of the society, it is 
denied that the practice of duelling has had any con. 
nection with the progress of civilization ; and the ex- 
ample of the ancients has been quoted, as exhibiting 
a very high state of civilization, with a total absence 
of this practice. Perhaps this assertion is rather 








As these military divers, who are now second to) their private disputes. 


bold, as we have no records how the ancients settled 
Their dwellings which have 





none in the world, knew nothing of this impo:tant been preserved sufficiently prove that they could have 
art a few years ago, Major-General Pasley suggested | had but very little room to exercise hospitality, or to 
to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Adimi- |practise what we call “visiting neighbors ;” their 
ralty, that it would be a pity to lose the opportunity ‘meetings were always in the open air, and in large 
of instructing young officers of the navy and volun. | masses, which leit little opportunities for the disputes 
teer seamen in diving, and in the use of the voltaic | and tracasseries of modern society ; there is nothing 
battery for submarine explosions, during the remain. | to show us what was the real social state of private 
der of this season, which will be the last of his own | life; but if we judge from the comedies of Aristoph. 
operations at Spithead, and this suggestion having | anes, and the writings of the largest portion of the 
been approved of by their Lordships, will be carried | Latin poets, delicacy, in our sense of the word, was 
into effect under the orders of Admiral Sir Charies | ot one of the ingredients. Pugnacious as men have 
Rowley and Rear Admiral Hyde Parker; and, when | been at all times, we can scarcely suppose that the 
once set on foot, will be perpetuated in the excellent 

establishment under Captain Sir ‘Thomas Hastings, 

which has already rendered so much service to the 

British navy. 


THE BRITISH PRESS ON DUELLING. 





A Society has been formed, composed of noblemen 
and gentlemen, whose purpose is, toaddress Her Ma- 
jesty by memorial, praying her to discountenance the 
practice of duelling, by expressing her displeasure 
towards those who engage in it. 

Another proposal is, that the common law of the 
land should be made to bend to meet the cases of 
private disputes and quarrels. 


choice of tribunes and other popular elections could 
have been free from blows, and we should be inclined 
to come to that conclusion, from the popularity that 
attended gladiatorial exhibitions, prize-fighting, and 
wrestling. The decisions of these quarrels were 
probably thought unworthy to be recorded in history, 
and we are sadly in want of a Greek or Roman novel, 
to give us an insight into the “ sayings and doings ” 
of antiquity. The civilization cf modern Europe is 
entirely in a different form; derived directly from 
the feudal system, it has borne its impress through- 
out its progress. When rival barons were carrying 


on their feuds, and desolating the lands of the ten- 
ants and vassals of their rivals, they sometimes set- 
tled their disputes by personal combat, which was al- 
so often the only appeal to decide on right or wrong. 





And, finally, a project of establishing a Court of 


When cities and burghs rose in population, it became 
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necessary to check the tyranny of these feudal lords; 
this was the origin of municipal corporations ; and 
we rather think was the only benefit derived from 
them. Afler securing their own independence, they 
cared little how the barons disputed between them. 
selves: they were even flattered and pleased at the 
spectacle of these nobles cutting each others’ throats, 
the only luxury some of them had left. Hence we 
may trace without difficulty the appeal to arms, 
which has continued in all cases that are beyond the 
reach of the laws. 

With regard to the second proposition of bending 
the law to meet the matter, we conceive that, in a 


certain degree, it may do so; but there are cases of, 


insult and affront quite beyond its reach, if we sup- 
pose that the business of law is to prevent rather 
than punish crime. In the bill lately brought into 
the House of Lords by Lord Campbell, the second 
clause provides or rather suggests, that some remedy 
may be found for spoken as well as written libel. 





Surely this might be brought to bear on the ques. 


We have seen with very great pleasure, the asso. 
ciation of a number of gentlemen, of undoubted 
honor, for the purpose of putting an end, if possible, 
to this practice; and have read with care and atten. 
tion the many written propositions tending to the 
same effect. We wish them all the success they de- 
serve; but we have thought it our duty to point out 
the difficulties that lie in the way, in order to pre- 
vent sanguine persons from jumping to the conclu- 
sion, that any of these proposals, or the combination 
of them all, will at once put an end to a custom so 
long interwoven with the manners of the upper 
classes of society, which reason and ridicule have 
both hitherto failed to eradicate; that it has been 
gradually diminishing, is plain. The sensation cre- 
ated by a late duel, is a very strong proof that such 
events become yearly of more rare occurrence ; and 
to our apprehension, the melancholy result will go 
farther to the suppression of this mode of settling 
disputes, than all the laws that could be enacted on 
the subject. We do not believe that the fear of any 








tion; for it can be no greater injury toatradesman ylijmate punishment will ever deter parties: they 
to be told before witnesses that he is a cheat or dis. | will only take the more care how they proceed. We 
honest, than it is to call a gentleman a liar, a cow- know of one case, where the body of the person who 
ard, ora rascal, Even if the law took cognizance had fallen in a duel was found on the ground, which 
of such epithets, it could hardly reach all the minor) of course caused an inquiry; the parties suspected 
means of insult at the disposal of the haughty and were brought to trial, and acyuitted for want of evi- 
insolent, At present, if a glass of wine is thrown in | dence. We doubt very much if the circumstantial 
a man’s face in company, and he appeals to the law, evidence produced in the late case, which occasion- 
he may possibly get by civil action five or ten pounds | eq the coroner’s inquest to bring in a verdict of wil- 
as damages; but a man may be insulted by a super- fy] murder would be deemed sufficient to convict the 
cilious or an impertinent look, or he may have a lady absent parties if submitted toa jury. 
in his protection, who is attacked by rudeness or in. While pointing out the difficulty of entirely abol- 
delicacy, and what satisfaction could he have in jshing the practice by laws, enactments, or censure, 
either of these cases ? it will be but fair to offer one or two suggestions that 
We have heard very lately of a respectable per. | may serve, in the meantime as “ preventive checks.” 
son that had in his company a female relation, who: When it was the fashion for all gentlemen to wear 
was called an opprobrious name. Not being a man swords, the cases of personal conflicts were a hun- 
inclined to settle such matters by duel, and being too | dred fold greater than at present; as the weapons be- 
weak to knock the offender down, he had him up be. ing at hand were called intowuse to resent immedi- 
fore a magistrate, who, however, could give him no) ately real or imoginary affronts, and these encounters 
redress; and he had no encouragement to engage in| were of daily, and even hourly recurrence. When 








a law suit; the word itself, however offensive, not 
being within the limits of libel. 

We have now to notice the last, and to our appre- 
hension the most feasible, of these projects—the es- 
tablishment of a Court of Honor, whose decisions 
should be final, and its efforts used chiefly for the 
prevention of quarrels, thereby avoiding the necessi- 
ty of an appeal to arms, There are many useful 
and practicable results that might be drawn from such 
an institution, if it could be established by law ; but 
one very serious objection presents itself in the very 
outset: how or where is this court of honor to draw a 
line, when it sets about to settle the disputes of gen- 
tlemen: where does the genus terminate, and where 
does the plebs begin ? If they were to settle all the in- 
cipient disputes and quarrels between those who cal 
themselves gentlemen, and who might choose to ap- 
peal to them, we apprehend that their office would 
be no sinecure, and very little chance of its being 
filled on the voluntary principle. The very doubts 
that might arise on such points, would involve a 





court so cunstituted in endless disputes and appeals. 


the mode was altered, and people no longer paraded 
the streets with these weapons tripping up their legs, 
recourse was had to pistols, and as skill in the use of 
the sword was the thing needful, its absence in the 
latter was tacitly admitted, as putting all men on an 
equality ; in this point of view we have never failed 
to consider learning to fire at a mark as an unfair 
advantage; and we should make the proposition, if 
the necessity of such meetings should continue, that 
the principals should be obliged to declare, upon 
their honor, that they never fired at a mark; those 
who have already gained that knowledge which they 
cannot now unlearn, might declare that they had for 
a certain time specified, given up the practice, In 
case of any modification of the laws touching this 
matter, the penalties might be more strongly enforced 
against those who persisted in the practice, or could 
be proved to have fired at a mark; the only use of 
which can be, to give one man an undue advantage 
over another. 

We conceive, that in five cases out of six-fatal ter- 
inination of duel, the fault lies more with the seconds 
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than the principals; and that in awarding any pun- 
ishment, the parties ought to change places, the 
penalty falling on the accessory rather than on the 
principal, who, in fact, has scarce a will of his own. 

As regards the Navy and Army, in whose service 
we are enlisted, we conceive that nearly all dis. 
putes that might terminate in duel may be checked 
by the supervision and vigilance of the officer com- 
manding the ship or regiment; we think that this is 
as much a part of their duty as anything they pride 
themselves on, and nothing can redound more to their 
credit than the absence of quarrels among those un- 
der their command. We have known instances of 
regiments being commanded for twenty years and 
upwards by men of judgment and discretion without 
a single quarre] of consequence, while in the same 
corps, commanded by a vaccillating man, or a fool, 
four or five duels have taken place in one-fourth of 
the time. Great amendment, however, has taken 
place in this respect, and we have pleasure in record- 
ing, that for many years back the instances of duels 
in either service, in active employ, are extremely rare. 
We have already enumerated various instances, and 
they are but a portion of the general amount, where 
personal offences are so ill-defined or separated by 
such trifling shades, that it would be nearly impossi- 
ble to fix rules for the guidance of any tribunal ; and 
we could ada a considerable list that might arise out 
of the relations between the sexes ; but we shall con- 
clude with one case, and that shal] be military. 

An officer meets a large party in society. In the 
course of conversation he is appealed to for an opi- 
nion on a recent military operation, which has failed. 
In complying he has the less hesitation, as he con. 
ceives the circle to be composed entirely of civilians, 
and he speaks with the confidence of a spectator of 
what passed. Among other causes he states, that a 
great portion of the failure might be attributed to the 
misconduct of a certain regiment, or part of it, An 
officer of that corps, whg chances to be present, rises 
to contradict the statement, and says, that the first 
speaker has been misinformed on that point; that 
the regiment, on the contrary, had behaved remarka. 
bly well, and he calls on the officer to retract im- 
mediately what he has said. The first speaker apo- 
logizes, by expressing his regret, that he was una. 
ware of the presence of any oflicer of the 








Regiment, otherwise he would not have given an| 
opinion, but that having done so, he could not retract | 
what he had said, having been an eye-witness of 
what passed. 

Will the other officer be satisfied with this expla. 
nation? or, what is more, will his brother officers 
think this sufficient to heal the wounded esprit de 
corps? We doubt it much, and must therefore leave 
these difficulties to the Anti-duelling Association, or 
Court of Honor, confessing, with sorrow, that it is 
beyond our power to give them a sulution.—United 
Service Magazine. 





From the London Times. 
Dvetuine.—lf any thing were wanting to strip 
the horrible practice of duelling of that unhappy idea 
of chivalry and honor with which in most minds it 





is blindly associated, it must surely be found in the 


circumstances of the late duel between Colonel Faw- 
cett and Lieutenant Munro, The connexion be- 
tween the parties—a connexien approaching to that 
of brothers—the very unjustifiable condnct through- 
out of him who appears successively to have insulted, 
challenged, and slain his near connexion—the re- 
cent merits of the officer who has fallen, and his late 
return to his country and family from the scene of 
his distinction—all these things combine to swell the 
indignation with which we contemplate the fate of 
this fresh victim to the miserable conventionalities 
of society. But let the conduct of Mr. Munro have 
been ever so unpardonable in urging, and of the se- 
conds ever so criminal in allowing of, this most un- 
natural quarrel, we must not confine our hard words 
tothem. The inquest has placed before us Colonel 
Faweett’s account, bearing every appearance of 
truth, of the circumstances of the dispute; and we 
must say, there never was a case in which a result 
which shocks the whole world was more plainly de- 
ducible from principles of feeling and action which 
that world acknowledges, applauds, nay, even en- 
forces. If we may rely on the ex parte statement 
which we posess, Mr. Munro indeed behaved with 
violence and brutality, Colonel Fawcett like a 
gentleman throughout, and at first witli as much for- 
bearance as gould have been wished or expected. 
Bat in reading that statement, with all the respon- 
sive expressions of insult, resentment, or defiance 
which it contains, it is impossible to avoid seeing 
that both parties have their share in urging on the 
fatal conclusion—that Colonel Fawcet, spirited and 
gentlemanly as his conduct will be thought by most 
men, was as little carefulas Mr. Munro himself to 
avoid the meeting which has taken place—that he 
thought it necessary, due to society, due to him. 
self, due to his character, to invite by a plain inu- 
endo this unhappy mode of * settling ” his difference, 
and to use words in his subsequent letter which could 
scarce be taken otherwise than a repetition or en. 
forcement of the alleged insult. Colonel Fawcett 
presents the sad picture of an honorable and gallant 
man, neither rude nor quarrelsome, throwing away 
his life because he is impregnated with the miserable 
notions of the paramount duty of resenting an ap- 
proaeh to flat contradiction, and of welcoming a duel 
the moment it seems to be threatened. It is because 
Colonel Faweett is, according to the ordinary rules 
of society, more than blameless in this matter, and 
because, acting within those conventional rules, he 
had his clear share of the responsibility of urging 
matters to this conclusion—a conclusion which the 
suppression or omission of a very few phrases might 
have avoided—we charge society itself with its share 
of the crime; it is therefore we say, that, shocked 
as we may be at the result, we must look nearer home 
than the actual criminals, if our indignation is to 
reach all who are directly or indirectly chargeable 
with it. 





The verdict could scarcely have been other than it 
Whether or not it is a wise or just law which 
includes under the tremendous sentence of “ murder” 
even the surgeon who has no influence over the pro- 
gress of the quarrel, whose only office is to avert its 


was, 
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worst results, and whose continued attendance on a 
wounded man it is most necessary to purchase, even 
by impunity—however this may be, we cannot for a 
moment doubt, and a case has now arisen in which 
few probably will doubt, that the sentence of ‘* will- 
ful murder” is the only one which the law could 
justly pronounce against those really involved. We 
say of this, and we say of every similar case, if there 
be extenuating circumstances, let those circumstances 
be taken as a plea for extending that extra-judicia! 
mercy which it is the gracious office of the Crown 
to dispense. But let it be felt, and we trust to see 
the day when it will be felt, that the man who de- 
liberately goes to Chalk Farm or elsewhere to shoot 
his fellow man, and does shoot him, he is a murderer. 
Whatever be his motive, whether absolute revenge, 
or the less atrocious, but not less wholly inexcusable, 
fear of being thought a coward, or an irrational ha. 
bit of acquiescence in the demands of society, the 
law should have but one name for his act. He is 
subject to no physical necessity: it is a mere quibble 
to say he is defending either his honor or his life. 
Ile does not disprove a slander or annul an injury 
by killing his slanderer. He cannot plead the ne- 
cessity of defending a life which nothing but his own 
act has put in any jeopardy. Ifthe challenger, he is 
avenging, or affecting to avenge himself, and nothing 
more; if the challenged, he is defending himself by 
the death of his opponent, because he has not the in- 
dependence or the courage to repair what he has 
done wrong, or to refuse “satisfaction” (as it is 
called) for what he has done right. But revenge, or 
frivolity, or pusillanimity, or habit, must not be al- 
lowed to impose their fantastic and unchristian no, 
tions on the law of England. They have too long 
done so, but we trust the time of their dominien is 
passing. Duelling has become generally ridiculous ; 
when not ridiculous, hateful; and requires but a blow 
from authority to become the crime of a past age. 
Our day has plenty of its own to answer for; let us 
at least get rid of this inherited stain, which is scarce- 
ly ours. It is upheld by a mere shadow, an opinion, 
an imagination. 
ligion hate it, men of determination rebel against it. 
That judicial brand which the present appearance of 
the case before us most imperatively calls for, will 
ouly seal a conclusion to which the sober opinion of 
England has long since pointed. 

But we hear it suggested, and we cannot wonder 
at the suggestion, that under the circumstances of 
the case, we cannot expect an effectual prosecution. 
If it so turn out—if feelings, which we do not dare 
to blame, interfere to shelter from justice a crime 
so laden with aggravation as the present appears to 
be—if English law is so inefficient that it cannot be 
brought to bear upon guilt ,of the first magnitude 
without the aid of those whom a more cogent, it may 
be a higher, power forbids to move—if it prove to 
be a matter of private choice, whether the price of 
murder shall or shall not be exacted by that power 
whose office it isto watch over human life, and which 
**beareth not the sword in vain,” we may, perhaps, 
be forced to resign ourselves to the present result, 
But we must claim for the future that our criminal 


Men of sense despise it, men of re- | 
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proedure be no longer trusted to the hands of hesita- 
ting individuals. The supgeme authority of the state 
must not only lend its name to a prosecutor, but as. 
sume the conduct of prosecutions which involve in 
them some of the highest duties which that authority 
is commissioned to fulfil. ‘ 








Important To Su Buitpers.—It is stated in the 
English papers that at the late meeting at Cork of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a report on ship-building was read, founded 
on a series of experiments, conducted by the late 
Sir James Robinson, of Edinburgh, and John Scott 
Russell. The object of these experiments, which 
have been extended over five years, was to ascertain 
the form of ship best adapted to go through the wa. 
ter with the least resistance, combining, at the same 
time, the qualities necessary for a good sea boat. On 
these experiments the committee of the association 
have expended nearly £1,000. We find in the Liv- 
erpool Mercury the following interesting account of 
the results of these experiments: 

The papers and drawings relating to these experi. 
ments would fill volumes. ‘The general results are 
of the :ffost startling kind to those ship builders who 
conceive the old plan of construction, of having a 
round head and a fine run aft, to be best adapted for 
encountering a rough sea. One great object to be 
accomplished was to avoid the formation of a head 
wave, which resists the progress of a vessel as effec- 
tually as if it were so much deeper immersed in wa- 
tar. This it was found would be best effected by 
increasing the length of the ship; for length seems 
to be an essential requisite. The shortest length for 
a boat required to mcve through the water with a ve- 
locity of seventeen miles an hour, was found to be 205 
feet; and the shape of the water line, or that part of 
the ship which floats upon the surface of the water, 
is thus calculated: the fore part of such a vessel, 
from the widest midship section, must be 120 feet, 
and be tapered off to a fine point, like a Thames wher} 
ry; the after part must be 85 feet, and the form 
more rounded, though still terminating in a sharp 
point. Mr. Russell said that when old seamen and 
ship builders saw this plan, they were positive that 
such a vessel could not live in a rough sea, as it was 
directly oppposed to all their notions of ship building, 
the cod’s-head and mackerel-tail form being the one 
they had always preferred. 

Experiments, however, were made on a large as 
well as on a small scale, with a view to test the 
qualities of the differently shaped vessels, some of 
the experiments being made on ships of 2,000 tons bur. 
den. ‘The results proved that the plan now recom. 
mended is far supecior to the best of the old form of 
ships, and that, as compared with the cod’s-head and 
mackerel-tail construction, the advantage, when 
moving at the rate of seventeen miles an hour, was 
more than double, or in other words, the resistance 
to the motion through the water was 52 to 129; and 
the advantage of the new form was found to increase 
with ‘the increase of speed. As sea-going boats, 
those of the pointed shape were also found far supe. 
rior, for they not only shipped less water, but were 
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less agitated by the motion of the waves, which was | length, and the close pipe upwards of twelve hunred. 
ascertained after a series of experiments, also con-| The station at Dalkey is seventy-six feet higher than 
ducted at the expense of the British Association. |'hat at Kingstown—one in fifty seven, or nine- 
The bottom of the vessel being of the same shape as | ty-two feet per mile, being the greatest angle of ele- 
the waves, he conceives that it inoves through them | vation ; the main ascent is one in a hundred and fif- 
without being so much tossed about as it would be if| teen feet, or forty-six feet per mile. It is computed 
the undulation of the water were not corr sponding that the train will descend from Dalkey, by its own 
with the vessel moving through it. gravity, at the rate of from thirty to thirty-five miles 

Be the cause, however, what it may, the fact is, | per hour. The sharpest curve is only five hundred 


the results of these experiments were so conclusive, | and forty-seven feet radius.—Evening Post. 
that the ship-builders on the Clyde, where they were 

carried on, have, in a great measure, overcome their; Inscription on THE Toms or Naro.ron.—The fol- 
partiality to a cod’s-head and mackcrel-tail form, and | lowing record of events in the life of the Emperor is 
have adopted the principles of construction which | to be inscribed on his tomb at the Invalides: 

these experiments have proved to be the best. The; ‘ Born on the 15th of August, 1769; captain of a 
practical effect of these experiments is, that there are | squadron of artillery at the seige of Toulon, in 1793, 
at this time twenty first class steamers constructed | at the age of 21; commander of artillery in Italy, in 
of the sharp pointed form which surpass in speed and 1794, at 25; general-in-chief of the army in Italy, in 
the other requisites of a sea-boat all those previously | 1796, at 27; general-in-chief of the expedition to 
constructed on other models. A fine steam-vessel, | Egypt, in 1798, at 29; first consul, in 1799, at 31; 
the Vanguard, built on these principles, entered | consul for life after the battle of Marengo, in 1800, 
Cork harbor, from Dublin, on the first day of the | at 32; emperor of the French, in 1804, at 35; ab- 
meeting of the British Association, having made the ‘dicated the throne after the battle of Waterloo, June 


passage in three hours less time than had been ever) 18, 1815, at 46; died in exile at St. Helena, May 
previously accomplished. (5, 1821, at 52.” 








Tue Armospneric Rartway.—According toa Dub.| Tue tate Revo.ution in Spain.—We observe in 
lin paper, quoted in the London Mechanic’s Maga-| the National Intelligencer of the 20th inst., an arti- 
zine, a preliminary experiment was made in Au.) Cle of great length, succinctly recapitulating the pro. 
gust, upon the Dalkey line, which answered the ex- | minent political events in Spain since the death of 
pectations of the patentees, Clegg and Samnda, ar) Ferdinana VII., and giving the opinions of an evi- 
well as of all concerned in introducing this impor- | dently close and intelligent observer of those events. 
tant national project into Ireland. The facts and opinions of this writer are well worth 

At five o’clock the leviathan air pump was put in | the attention of the American public. He traces with 
operation, and in sixty strokes an altitude of twen'y | a master hand the fatal effects of English interference 
inches was indicated by the barometer, which shortly | in the internal affairs of Spain, and shows conclusive. 
afterwards reached twenty-two inches and one-tenth, ‘ly that most of the troubles, revolutions, and blood. 
This was the realization of the most sanguine expec. | shed with which that unhappy land has been afflicted, 
tations, and left, it was thought, no room for doubt have been caused or stimulated by the British Go. 
as to the completeness and power of the machinery, | vernment, for selfish and mercenary purposes. He 
and its capability of producing sufficient vacuum. _| shows, in short, that the course of the British Govern. 

Each inch of altitude in the barometer-gauge indi- | ment in Spain, as in Portugal and every where else, 


: i . 7 
cates a propelling power equal to nine tous on a has been to sacrifice the peace and happiness of the 
level road, at a velocity dependent on the speed of 


people, that England might make merchandize of 
the air pump piston. The Dalkey engine working their sufferings. It was for this that she excited re. 
twenty-four double strokes per mimete, the trains belliun after rebellion to drive from power such pa- 
may be moved at upwards of fifty miles per hour. triolic ministers as she could not render subservient 

The passenger carriages being attached to the pis- to her views, and finally excited and sustained the 
ton, with the engme working at half power, and the attempt of the unprincipled Espartero to drive the 
height of the mercury in the barometer varying from queen regent from the country. A tool of England, 
eleven to fourteen inches, the train moved at the rate jt was not to be expected that he could retain the 


of a mile in three minutes, and accomplished a dis-; confidence of his countrymen, and now in his turn 


tance of one mile and a quarter in four minutes, al. he is driven to seek refuge among those by whom he 


though retarded at starting and at the terminus by | was originally seduced, and England has an addition- 


the breaks on the whiecels. |al name inscribed on her pension list, 
The result of the experiment was regarded as a tri. | 


umph to Messrs, Pim and Bergin over the principles | 








_ 


From Hatirax —The morning Herald mentions a 
and erroneous calculations of Professor Barlow and rumor that the whole of the North American fleet 


Sir Frederick Smith, the Inspector General of Rail-| was to assemble at that place, in which case it was 


ways under the Board of Trade. | estimated there would be in the harbor 21 men of 


The engine is one hundred horse power, with an| war. The Government steamer Hermes left the 
air pump, double stroke, diameter sixty-seven inches;| harbor on the 14th for Bermuda, with two super. 
the diameter of the open pipe is fifteen inches. The | numerary surgeons from the Illustrious, on account 
open pipe will be nine thousand two hundred feet in | of the epidemic prevailing there. 
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Domestic Miscellany. 


From the Plattsburgh Republican. 
THE BATTLE OF PLATTSBURGH. 


Ata meetirg of the Clinton County Military As- 
sociation, held on the 2lst of August, 1843, 

It was, on motion of Major A. A. Prescott, 

Resolved, ‘That this Association do celebrate, in 
some appropriate manner, the Anniversary of the 
Battle of Plattsburgh, on the 11th of September next. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed 
to confer with the Trustees of the Village, and make 
arrangements for said celebration. 

Major Gen. Skinner, Brig. Gen. Halsey, and Col. 
Moore, were appointed said committee. 

The following named gentlemen were duly ap. 
pointed a committee on the part of the citizens, to 
confer with the committee of the Military Associa. | 
tion in making the necessary arrangements for the 
proper celebration of the day: 

William F. Haile, Moss K. Platt, D. B. soso 
C. 8. Moore, R. A. Gilman. G. M. Beckwith, G. W, | 
Palmer, 8S. Couch, Benj. Ketchum, R. A. Weed, J.. 
Bailey, Peter S. Palmer, ‘T. DeForris, William H. , 
Morgan, J. W. Tuttle. 


At a meeting of the Joint Committee of Arrange. | 
ments, Col. D, B. McNeil, (who was Acting Assist- | 
ant Adjutant General of the militia forces at Platts. | 
burgh, in Sept. 1814,) was designated to act as Pre- | 
sident of the Day, and the following resolutions were | 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the citizens of Plattsburgh, in con- 
nection with such other persons as may unite with 
them, will, on the llth of September, instant, pro. | 
ceed to the erection of plain marble monuments to 
mark the several spots where rest the mortal remains | 
of the American and British officers who fell at the 
memorable * Battle of Plattsburgh.” 

Resolved, That R. A. Gilman, George Moore, and | 
Roby G. Stone be a committee to procure the monu. | 








ments and make the necessary arrangements to car- | 


ry out the foregoing resolutions. 


Resolved, That Brig. Gen. Wool and Lt. Col. B. | 


Riley, of the U. 8. army, be requested to unite with 
the citizens and military of this place in the proposed 


celebration, and the erection of the monuments above. | 


mentioned. 
Resolutions were also passed, inviting the U.S. 


officers and troops stationed at this post, the surviv- | 
ing officers and soldiers of the Regular army, the | 
Clinton and Essex militia, and the Vermont volun. | 


teers who participated in the events of that time, to 
unite with us in the proposed celebration. 


In accordance with the above arrangements, the 
Anniversary of the Battle of Plattsburgh was celebra- 
ted in an appropriate mannner by the Clinton Coun- | 
ty Military Association and the citizens of Platts. 


Chief Marshal, assisted by Messrs. C. S. Mooers, G. 
W. Palmer, and R. G. Stone, escorted by the U. 8. 
troops stationed at this post, under the command of 
Capt. C. A. Waite, and moved to the Park in front 
of the Court House, where the ‘Throne of Grace was 
addressed in an impressive manner by Rev. Mr. Reed, 
after which, an able and patriotic address was deli- 
vered by Col. A. C. Moore, to a large and attentive 
audience of ladies and gentlemen, in which he allu- 
ded to all the principal events of the war, closing 
with the battle of New Orleans. We should be hap- 
py to give a synopsis of the address; but we under- 
stand a copy of it has been solicited for publication 
by the Committee of Arrangements, which will, we 
trust, soon be laid before the public. 

After the address, the procession was again formed 
and moved to the burying ground, were a square was 
formed by the U. 8. troops and the Military Associa. 
tion around the unmarked graves of those who fell 
in the battle of Plattsburgh. 


Position of the graves, with the inscriptions on the 
monuments erected Sept. 11th, 1843. 














burgh and its vicinity generally, on Monday last. 
Gen. Wool and suite, and several other gentlemen | 
who were in the battle of the 11th were present "| 
special invitation. | 
The procession was formed at Fonquet’s Hotel at 
teu o’clock, under the direction of Gen. C. Halsey, ' 
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SACRED 
to the memory of 


GEORGE DOWNIE, Esa., 
A Post Captain in the Royal British 
Navy, who gloriously fell on board 

his B. M. 8. the Confiance, 


while leading the vessels 
under his command to 


off Plattsburgh, 








Mary Downie. 


‘ithe attack of the American Flotilla 
at anchor in Cumberland Bay, 


on the 11th September, 1814, 
o 
_|To mark the spot where the remains 
of a gallant officer and sincere 
friend were honorably interred, 
this stone has been erected, 
by his affectionate Sister-in-Law, 
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~ After a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Witherspoon, Gen. 
Skinnner addressed the assembled multitude nearly 
as follows : 

** After the lapse of nearly one-third of a century 
since the important events we this day commemorate 
occurred, we are assembled on this hallowed spot, 
consecrated as the last resting-place of all that was 
mortal of those brave men who offered up their lives 
at the shrine of their country’s glory, in defence of 
our homes, our families, and our firesides. We have 
come up here on this interesting occasion, in the 
discharge of a patriotic and a holy duty—a duty, the 
performance of which hae been too long delayed. 
We come to do honor to the memory of a band of 
heroes ; to bear proud testimony to their worth, and 
to rescue froin oblivion their heroic actions. 

“ If the spirits of the illustrious dead are permitted 
to re-visit the scenes of earth, may we not believe 
that the venerated shades of the courageous and 
prayerful McDonough, the gallant and courteous 
Macomb, and our own brave and excellent Mooers, 
who led the American forces to battle and to victo. 
ry, over the combined lund and naval forces of a 
mighty vation, are at this moment hovering over us, 
yea, are moving in our midst, and uniting with us in 
our labor of love and patriotisin? If this be so, then 
may we be well assured that our labor shal] not be 
unrequited, 

“ No longer now shall the passing stranger in vain 
desire to know the number, and the names, and the 
resting-places of those gallant heroes who fell on 
Lake Champlain, and on its shores, battling in the 
service of the Republic against the hostile invasion 
of the hosts of Great Britain. No longer shall the 
widowed mother, the bereaved sister, the mourning 
father or brother, seek in vain the resting-place of 
the loved relative, in battle slain. 

‘* Here they may seek, and here they will find, in- 
scribed on plain marble monuments standing at the 
head of their respective graves, the names of Lieu- 
tenant Peter Gamble, Lieutenant John Stansbury, 
Sailing Master Rogers Carter, Midshipman James 
M. Baldwin, and Pilot Joseph Barron, ofthe United 
States navy, and Lieutenant George W. Runk, of the 
6th regiment United States infantry. ‘They need no 
other monumental inscription to blazon forth their 
virtues and their heroic actions: these are engraven 
upon the hearts of their countrymen, and the glori- 
ous victory which was sealed with their blood forms 
one of the brightest pages of American history. 
Ilere now the hand of affection may plant the box. 
wood and the pine, and the eye of love may water 
them with its tears, and the work will be completed. 

“While we thus rear these simple monuments to 
mark the resting-places, while we thus bear proud 
testimony to the worth and valor of our own brave 
countrymen, we do not forget what is due to the 
memory of the vanquished, whose life-blood dyed the 
waters of our now peaceful lake, or was swallowed 
up by the thirsty earth, They fell, gallantly fighting 
under the flag of their own couvtry against those by 
whose side their ashes are now peacefully reposing. 

“In perpetuaing the memory and resting-place of 
the commander of the British fleet, who ‘ gloriously 





fell while leading the vessels under his command to 
the attack of the American flotilla,’ and whose re- 
mains are here entombed, we have been anticipated 
by a sister’s Jove, who long since caused the name of 
‘George Downie, a Post-Captain in the British 
navy,’ to be inscribed on yonder monument. It is 
however left for us, by these simple memorials, which 
we now rear, to point out to their countrymen where 
lie interred his brethren in arms, who, with him, found 
honorable graves in a foreign land. We tell them 
that this is the grave of Colonel Wellington, of the 
3d buffs of the British army; that the one by his 
side is the ‘narrow house’ of a lieutenant of the 
same regiment ; they fell almost at the same moment, 
at the head of the British column, while advancing 
against the American forces on the morning of the 
6th September, 1814, at Culver’s Hill. They ‘slept — 
together at its foot,’ in one grave, until a soldier’s 
kindred feeling prompted the chivalrous Worth, then 
a Major commanding this Military Post, to cause 
their remains to be disinterred and placed with this 
group of worthies. We tell them that this is the last 
resting-place of Captain Purchess, of the 76th regi- 
ment, who fell on the plains south of the Saranac, 
on the llth of September; that by his side, and on 
his left, are the graves of three Lieutenants of the 
British navy, who fell on the same day, on board the 
British vessels, in the sanguinary conflict which took 
place between the American and British fleets. More 
we cannot, more we need not say. The record of 
their services, their valor, and their worth, is with 
their countrymen. By them their epitaph must be 
seen. 
“* Sweet sleep the brave who for their country die.’ ” 

Col. McNeil then said: 

“ FeLLow Crrizens: The President of the Day has 
designated our distinguished guest, Brigadier Gene- 
ral Wool, of the United States army, who command. 
ed the detachment of American regular troops opposed 
to that division of the British army which advanced 
upon Plattsburgh by the Beekmantown road, on the 
6th of September, 1814, to erect a monument at the 
head of the grave of Colonel Wellington, of the 3d 
regiment of British buffs, wio gallantly fell at the 
head of his regiment at Culver’s Hill, on the Beek- 
mantown road, in the inemorable battle of the 6th of 
September, 1814. 

“The division of the British army in which the 
brave and lamented Wellington fell, was not less 
than 4,000 strong; and when we take into view the 
fact that General Wool, (then a Major,) with a light 
corps of but two hundred and fifty regular troops, all 
told, contested every inch of ground with this formida- 
ble force in their descent upon Plattsburgh, the selec. 
tion of General Wool to perform the melancholy duty 
assigned to him, cannot fail to give deep interest to 
the solemn occasion which brought us together upon 
this hallowed spot. Nothing can be more appropri- 
ate than that the monument about to be erected should 
be raised by the hand of an officer who bore an honorae 
ble and conspicuous part in the events of the memo- 
rable day on which the gallant Wellington fell. It 


is a pleasing spectacle to see the living brave doing 
houor to the memory of the illustrious dead. 
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General Wool proceeded tu discharge the duty as 
signed to him, and said : ‘ 

« Fettow Crrizens anp Souprers: The duty assign- 
ed me by the President of the Day, in behalf of the 
citizens of Plattsburgh and the Military Association 
of the County of Clinton, is no less gratifying to me 
than it is honorable and magnanimons to its authors, 
and will furnish an example worthy of imitation for 
all time to come. It is not less a holy and pious of- 
fering to the illustrious dead, than the offspring of 
noble and generous hearts to a fallen foe, and will 
furnish themes of praise to the end of time. It will 
be a healing balm to the wounded hearts of relatives 
and friends, whilst it will not fail to call forth from 
every Briton who passes this consecrated spot, tears 
of gratitude as well as tears of sympathy. 

* With these brief remarks, I now erect, in behalf 
of the citizeus of Plattsburgh and the Military Asso. 
ciation of Clinton County, this monument to the 
memory of Colonel Wellington, who fell the 6th of 
September, 1814, at Culver’s Hill, leading to the 
charge the advance of the British army marching on 
Plattsburgh.” 

The President of the Day said : 

“ Fe_ttow Citizens: Our esteemed fellow citizen, 
Judge Haile, late a Captain in the United States 
army, will now proceed to place monuments at the 
respective graves of Capt. Purchess, late of the Bri- 
tish army, Lieutenant Runk, late of the 6th regiment 
United States infantry, and a British Lieutenant, 
late of the 3d buffs, (name unknown.”) 

The President of the Day, in designating Judge 
Haile to perform the duty assigned to him, did so 
from a full knowledge of the fact, that, no officer of 
his rank ever left the army of the United States with 
a higher and more enviable reputation as a fearless 
and fighting officer, than did Captain Haile. 

Judge Haile proceeded to the duty assigned him, 
with suitable remarks, 

The President of the day then said: 

** Fettow Citizens: To Colonels Miller and Manly, 
and Maj. Gen. Skinner, all of whom bore a distin- 
guished part in the battles of Beekmantown and 
Plattsburgh, is assigned the honor of erecting monu- 
ments to the memory of Lieutenant Peter Gamble, 
U.S. navy, John Stansbury, U. S. navy, and Mid- 
shipman James M. Baldwin, U.S. navy.” 

The gentlemen abovementioned proceeded to dis- 
charge the duty assigned them, accompanied by ap- 
propriate remarks. 

The President said : 

‘To our estemed follow citizen, Platt R. Halsted, 
Esq., late a Lieut. in the U. 8. army, I assign the 
honor of placing monuments at the graves of three 
Lieutenants of the British navy, (names unknown,) 
Joseph Barron, Pilot on board Commodore Mc. 
Donough’s ship, and another American Pilot, whose 
name is not ascertained, all of whom fell in the naval 
engagement in Cumberland Bay, off Plattsburgh, on 
the llth of September, 1814. 

“Joseph Barron, Pilot, was personally known to 
Lieut. Halsted and myself, and was a man held in 
high estimation for his intelligence and patriotism 
by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 








Lieut. Halsted, in the discharge of the duty as. 
signed him, erected the monuments at the head of the 
graves to the three Lieutenants of the British navy, 
and proceeded to the grave of Joseph Barron, and, as 
near as we could catch his remarks, spoke as follows: 

“I take a melancholy pleasure in erecting this monu- 
ment at the head of the grave of Joseph Barron, Com- 
modore MecDonough’s confidential pilot. I knew 
him well; he was about my own age ; we were school 
boys together; a warmer hearted or a braver man 
never trod the deck of a ship.” 

Lieutenant Springer, late of the U. S. army, was 
designated by the President of the Day, to erect the 
monument at the head of the grave of Sailing Master 
Rogers Carter, U. S. navy, and proceeded to dis- 
charge that duty. 

A benediction was then pronounced by Rev. Mr. 
Witherspoon, and the procession returned to Fou- 
quet’s Hotel, where the Committee of Arrangements, 
the invited guests, and the Military Association, par. 
took of an excellent dinner, got up in Fouquet’s best 
style. 

After the cloth was removed, the President of the 
Day rose and addressed the company as follows: 

‘Mr, Vice Presipent anp GenTLEMEN: We are 
assembled around the festive board to celebrate an 
event which, in its results, was of vast importance 
to the whole country, and particularly so to this sec. 
tion of it; an event, too, which shed lasting glory 
upon the American arms, 

“Twenty-nine years ago to-day, all that part of 
Clinton county north of the river Saranac, was in 
possession of the most numerous and well-ordered 
army that ever invaded our country at any one point, 

**On that day of deep and intense anxiety, a simul. 
taneous movement was made by the British forces on 
the land and water, the object of which was, the cap. 
ture of our fleet, then lying at anchor in Cumberland 
Bay, and the destruction of our land defences this 
side of the Saranac. 

‘** The brave and lamented Mc Donough, after a pro. 
tracted and bloody engagement with the hostile fleet, 
against fearful odds in mengand metal, achieved 2 
brilliant victory in the capture of the whole British 
flotilla, save a few gun-boats that escaped by flight, 

** Nor were the British forces more fortunate in their 
operations upon the land. ‘The troops who were or. 


‘dered, by the commander-in-chief of the British 


forces, to storm our fortifications, were composed of 
the boasted veterans of Portugal, France, and Spain, 
and were diverted from their object by the militia 
forces under the command of our brave and lamented 
fellow citizen, Major General Mooers, aided by the 
brave Vermont volunteers. When the sun arose upon 
us on the morning of the 12th of September, 1814, 
not a single British soldier (save the prisoners cap- 
tured by us) was to be seen this side of Chazy cor. 
ners. The enemy’s encampment was broken up on 
the night of the 11th, and 14,000 troops, said to be 
the flower of the British army, had ingloriously fled 
under the cover of night, and by about noon the next 
day had passed beyond latitude 45.° 

« But, Mr. Vice President, we are as ready now as 
we were then, to acknowledge that we were sustain- 
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ed upon that trying occasion by the same overruling 
Providence, who so signally stood by and sustained 
Washington and his compatriots in arms in the dark- 
est hours of the Revolutionary War, a war which re- 
sulted in our independence as a nation. 

** But, gentlemen, I did not rise for the purpose of 
making a speech, but to discharge a duty which the 
occasion calls for, and which I owe to the memory 
of a distinguished and deceased friend, to whose staff 
1 belonged in 1814, and with whom I had the honor 
to serve in the battles of Beekmantown and Platts. 
burgh. It is scarcely necessary for mo to tell you 
that J allude to the late Major Gen. Mooers. Gen. 
tlemen, I give you: 

“The memory of Major General Mooers, the Hero 
of two Wars. He acted well his part in the battle 
field, and faithfully discharged his every duty as a 
citizen. His virtues and distinguished services are en- 
graven upon the hearts of his countrymen.” 

To which sentiment, General Skinner (a son-in- 
law of the late General Mooers) replied : 

* Allow me, Mr. President, to express the sincere 
and heartfelt thanks of the surviving members of the 
family, for the very flattering manner in which you 
have been pleased to allude to the gallant public ser- 
vices and private worth of the distinguished invidual 
you have just named. His public services were duly 
appreciated by his country; liis private virtues endear- 
ed him to his family and a large cirele of friends. 











inch by inch by this small party of regulurs, with 
the gallant Wool gt their head, aided by the brave and 
reassured militia, who rallied at the cal! of their Gene- 
ral, and proudly sustained the honor of the American 
army. More than three hundred men were kilied 
and wounded between Beekmantown and the Sara. 
nac. Had it not been for the resistance opposed to 
the enemy on this occasion, I have no doubt a por- 
tion of the British troops would have slept within the 
American works on the night of the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1814. The works at this time were not comple- 
ted, and were incapable of resisting an attack. If 
the light brigade which came in on the Beekman- 
town road had followed our troops across the Sara. 
nac, as they might have done with comparatively tri- 
fling loss, it is impossible to conjecture what would 
have been the final result upon the lake as well as 
on the shore. I am, however, admonished that I 
have occupied too much time, and will therefore beg 
leave to offer the following sentiment: 

“ Brig. Gen. Wool, U.S. army, the Hero of Beek- 
mantown as well as of Queenston. 

** His laurels are green, though his locks are gray.’ ” 

General Wool, with much feeling, responded to 
this sentiment, as follows: 

** Mr. Presipent: I rise, with a heart overflowing 
with gratitude, to respond to the sentiment just given 
by my friend at the other end of the table. I find it 
impossible, however, filled as I am with emotion, to 











But he has rendered up his last account. He has! imake a speech, or give utterance to my feelings in a 
been gathered to kis fathers, as a shock of corn that! manner worthy of the occasion. Were it otherwise, 
is fully ripe is gathered into the garner, and is now, I could say but little that has not already been said. 
as we humbly trust, reaping the rich rewards of a I might speak of the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, 
well-spent life, which closed with the most gloomy ferebodings. I 

“While thus paying respect to the meraory of the might also speak of the campaings of 1814, when the 
illustrious dead, let us not forget the survivors who, | mantle of darkness was cast off and a blaze of light 
on the occasion alluded to, bore a distinguished part shone forth along the frontier from Fort Erie to 
in sustaining the honor of our country, Among the | Plattsburgh, and finally closed, with a brilliancy sel- 
many prominent individuals who yet survive ‘to dom equalled, on the plains of New Orleans. But 
fight their battles over,’ (without in the least dispa-|these periods have already been noticed, and describ- 
raging the value and services of any other,) I know'ed in the most eloquent and stirring language. 
of no one who stands more pre-eminent for gallant Therefore, little remains for me to add, could I give 
conduct and noble bearing, on the Beekmantown utterance to my feelings, but to express my warmest 
read, on the morning of the 6th of September, 1814, | thanks for the kind partiality with which you have 
or who is better entitled to be held in grateful remem. | been pleased to allude to my services. I would, how- 
brance by this community, than the individual I am! ever, remark, that although at one period of the war, 
‘about to name. i darkness and despondency appeared to pervade our 

“He, sir, with a force of only two hundred and fifty | beloved country, there was one bright spot exempt 
regular soldiers, with all the coolness and intrepidity | trom the general gloom. It was here in this place, 
which he had manifested on the heights of Queens.| Plattsburgh, that the patriotic inhabitants never wa- 


ton, and on many other occasions, there set an exam. 
ple of firmness to our inexperienced and undisci- 
plined militia, which gave them confidence in them. 
selves, and strongly impressed the enemy with the 
conviction that he would be obliged to fight his way 
to our works if he ever reached them. 

“The battle of Beekmantown, in my humble judg. 
ment, was vastly more important than has heretofore 
been supposed. It was certainly a harder fought bat- 
tle than any other between the Sth and 11th of Sep. 
tember. The loss also on both sides, in killed and 
wounded, was greater than at any other point, con- 
sidering the number of troops engaged. For more 
than five miles the ground was literally contested 





vered nor quailed before the legions of Great Britain. 
They stood by their country in the darkest hour, and 
never failed to cheer and comfort the war-worn sol- 
dier, and to receive him with open arms, whether he 
returned victorious or was driven back by the force 
of circuinstances. Who that was at Plattsburgh in 
1812, °13, and °14, does not remember with delight 
Mooers, Smith, Sallie, Delord, Bailey, Palmer, and 
Ransom, all patriotic citizens and devoted friends of 
their country, in war as well as in peace, but who 
now rest in the mansions of eterna) bliss. With 


these few remarks, Mr. President, I would offer this 
sentiment: 


“ The Citizens of Plattsburgh and the Military As. 
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WASHINGTON. 


ere or 


THURSDAY, OCTOBBER 5, 1843. 








MORALITY, YEA OR NAY? 

Who shall command our ships? What say 
the mass of the officers of the navy, who feel 
a pride in the character of the service? What 
say the officers associated incommand? What 
say the junior officers, who have a right to 


of an officer; and the verification of this re- 
port is, that he has called to the command of a 
ship an officer who for twenty years has been 
passed over by all administrations and every 
Secretary of the Navy as morally disqualified 
to do duty, and who has hitherto with one 
consent been left to his vices. Why should 
such an one any longer be a burden upon the 
treasury ? but above all, why should he be ap- 
pointed to the command of a ship? If such 
officers are to be in command, what is to be- 





expect in their commander an example of the 
‘true American naval officer? What say pa- 
rents, anxious for the moral influences which | 
surround their sons? What says the law ?| 
and what says the Secretary of the Navy, upon 
whom rests the responsibility of executing that 
law, and of gratifying or of blasting a thou- 
sand fond anticipations ? 

Without doubt, the mass of the navy, with 
one voice, while they justly admire courage 
and skilful seamanship, rank high among the, 
qualities of a good 6fficer that moral tone, | 
which, while it prompts to conduct worthy of 
imitation, enables him consistently to repress | 
gross and scandalous immoralities. This, eve-| 
ry indication shows, is now the sentiment of| 
the navy—and wo be to the service if a diffe-' 
rent sentiment shall ever prevail. And must’ 
not the same be the feelings of every parent. 
or relative of those in the service? And the 


| 





come ef that high moral tone to which the 
navy has now attained? And if not worthy 
to command why are they kept in the ser- 
vice ? 





The civil officers of the Gosport Navy- 
yard tendered to Commodore SuusRick, on 
the occasion of his retiring from the command 
of that yard, a supper, “as a mark of their 
high respect and esteem for his personal and 
official character.’ Commodore 8. declined 
the honor, assigning as a reason, that he had 
made arrangements for an early departure 
from that borough, which he could not set 
aside. 





The yellow fever is prevailing at Key 
West. A letter from thence in the Charles- 
ton Courier, dated September 8, states that 
on the evening previous Lieut. B. Hepner, of 











the Revenue Service, had died of that dis- 


ease. Several workmen and soldiers had died 
“Arr. 1. The commanders of all ships and at the barracks. Captain Ocpen, who him- 


vessels of war, belonging to the navy, are,self had had the fever, but was recovering, 
strictly enjoined and required to show in them-| was preparing to move the troops to Indian 


law is no less emphatic: 


selves a good example of virtue, honor, patri- 
otism, and subordination, and be vigilant in 
inspecting the conduct of all suchas are placed 
under their command; and to guard against, 
and suppress, all dissolute and immoral prac- 
tices, and to correct all such as are guilty of 
them, according to the usage of the sea ser- 
vice. 

“ Art. 3. Any officer, or other person, in the | 
the navy, who shall be guilty of oppression, | 
cruelty, fraud, profane swearing, druokenness, | 
or any other scandalous conduct tending to | 
the destruction of good morals, shall, if an! 
officer, be cashiered, or suffer such other pun- 
ishment as a court martial shall adjudge: if a 
private, shall be put in irons, or flogged, at the 
discretion of the captain, not exceeding twelve 
lashes; but if the offence require severer pun- 
ishment, he shall be tried by a court martial, 
and suffer such punishment as said court shall 
inflict.” 

But what say those in high places? The 
navy with one voice says yea, the law says 
yea, all that men hold good says yea, but the 
Secretary says nay, vice shall not be frowned 
down, If report be true, he argues that Go- 
vernment has nothing to do with the morals 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE LOSS OF THE 
UNITED STATES STEAM FRIGATE MIs- 
SOURI. 





Lieut. Winstow arrived in Washington 
this morning with despatches from Captain 
NewTOw, bringing intelligence of the loss of 
the U.S. steamer Missouri. ‘The short, but 
eventful history of this vessel, is replete with 
instruction. 

We copy from the Madisonian of this 
evening the following : 

GisraLtar, August 28, 1843. 

Sirk: It has become my painful duty to report to 
you that the United States Steam Frigate Missouri, 
under my command, has been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by fire. I arrived here on Friday night, the 
25th instant, in seventeen days from Norfolk, and 
five from Fayal. The next day commenced taking 


in coal, filling up the water, overhauling the machi. 
nery, and making the necessary arrangements prior 
to leaving here on the Sunday following. After pay- 
ing the customary honors to the Governor, by salutes 
from the ship, the Hon. Mr. Cushing and myself 
came on shore to pay our personal respects, first to 
our Consul, Mr. Sprague, who, afterwards, accom. 
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panied us to the Governor, Sir Robert Thomas Wil- 
son. Weremained on shore and spent the afternoon 
with our Consul, intending to return to the ship in 
the evening, and I had ordered my boat to be on 
shore for us by 9 o’clock. At about 8 o’clock a mes- 
sage was brought to me that the Missouri was on 
fire, I repaired, without a moment’s delay, to the 
only gate through which 1 could pass the walls of the 
city, the other being, as is the custom, closed at sun. 
set. I learned afterwards, however, that they were 
all thrown open, by direction of the Governor, the 
moment he heard of the fire on board the Missouri. 
1 am pleased to mention here that every assistance 
was rendered to us by that distinguished gentleman, 
as well as from Sir George Sartorius, commanding 
Her Britannic Majesty’s 74, the Malabar, as will be 
seen by a communication from me to those gentle- 
men, a copy of which, I have the honor herewith to 
enclose. My boat, fortunately, had been sent as soon 
as the fire broke out, and | found her at or near the 
landing place. When I arrived on board, which was 
in about twenty minutes, perhaps, from the moment 
I received the startling intelligence, I found the 








cers and crew were compelled to give her up; they 
saved nothing but what they stood in. 

After I had seen every person out of the ship, I 
lowered myself down by a rope from the starboard 
whee!-house, and was taken on board one of the beats 
in waiting. This occurred at half-past 11 o'clock. 
The immense number of boats surrounding the burn- 
ing ship at this time. were directed to pull out of the 
way as fast as possible, fearing, lest the magazines 
might not have been effectually flooded, an explosion 
night take place; and in that event, the loss of life 
would have been great. Fortunately, however, the 
magazines did not explode until three o’clock in the 
morning, so completely were they flooded; and, as 
they exploded under water, the shock was not severe- 
ly felt. At the polite invitation of Sir George Sar- 
torius, the crew were sent on board his ship, the Ma. 
labar, and have remained there until to-day. I have 
had them removed to a ship chartered for the purpose 
of conveying them and the officers to the United 
States. 

As the officers and crew have, by this unfortunate 





flames raging with violence, and the officers and 
crew exerting themselves to the utmost to overcome | 
them. Every person on board was so disposed of, or | 
stationed in such a position, where he could do the} 
most possible good, : 

The powerful pumps on board had with alacrity 
been rigged, with their hoses attached, and were in| 


and unlooked for event, bgen rendered completely 
destitute of clothing and every thing else, it has be- 
come absolutely necessary, for the preservation of 
their healths and comfort, to have them supplied im- 
mediately with comfortable wearing apparel, and I 
have directed the purser to make the neceseary pur. 
chases, 

The ship chartered is the Rajah of 600 tons, of 


operation ; those men who were not at the pumps,’ Boston, and bound to that port, and will sail in eight 
were employed in drawing and passing water in days from this date. I have had the crew employed, 
buckets, and pouring it upon the flames. At a sin- as well as lighters from the shore, in saving as much 


gle glance, however, I discovered the prudence of 
flooding the after magazine, which was immediately | 
done; the forward one having already, very prudent. 
ly been ordered to be flooded before 1 reached the 
ship. Soon after I did so, two engines in large boats, | 
well manned, came alongside. ‘These were sent off 
by Sir Robert Wilson the Governor ; and by the able | 
and energetic exertions of Sir George Sartorius, and | 
his officers, with the seamen from his ship, at 
one time I was in hopes the devouring glement was 
conquered. But alas! the fluttering hope was soon 
dissipated by its breaking out again with increased 
violence ; this only increased the energies and zeal. 
ous efforts of the.officers and crew of the Missouri, 
and our friendly auxiliaries, until they were driven 
from their stations by the flames. 

When I saw there was not a ray of hope left to 
save that noble ship, I summoned a council of the 
officers, and those English officers who were near 
me, to ascertain their views; they quickly and unani- 
mously decided, there was no hope left of saving the 
ship; I therefore gave the order for every person to 
quit her without delay, and without confusion, for 
by this time there was very little space remaining 
for those on board to stand clear of the flames and 
smoke. The wind had increased, and the ship was 
in flames fore and aft. The crew immediately took to 
the water, and received the ready assistance of boats, 
anticipating the exigency, from Her Britannic Ma. 
jesty’s ship Malabar, and from the vessels in the har- 


of the property as possible from the wreck ; the guns, 
anchors, chain cables, &c., will probably be recover- 


_ed in time to send them by the Rajah, and all such 


articles as can be got from the wreck before she sails, 
the remainder will be sent to the United States by 
the next vessel which sails from this. The machi- 
nery, boilers, and many valuable parts will be reco- 
vered. After saving all that is valuable or can be of 
any use whatever, I will request Mr. Sprague, our 
consul, to sell the remainder to the best advantage. 
Until to-day, I have not been enabled to ascertain 
any satisfactory evidence as to how the fire origina- 
ted. The following, sir, is the testimony of three 
coal heavers, who were at work at the time in the 
engine room, and in the vicinity were the fire broke 
out. I will state the circumstances in their own 
words taken down as they related them: 

John Sutton states that “ about ten minutes to 
eight o’clock I went in the starboard engineer’s store - 
room, with a globe lantern, to get a pair of beam 
scales to weigh coal, which they, were at that time 
taking in ; in getting down the scales a wrench fell 
and broke a glassdemijohn containing spirits of tur. 
pentine. I wiped up as much asI could; then went 
down to the cylinder where they were at work to see 
how much of the spirits had run down; was on my 
way to the Chief Engineer to report the circumstance 
of breaking the demijohn, and had just got on the 
berth deck ladder, and had not reached the spar 
deck, before I heard the cry of fire! I turned round 





bor. Such was the state of the ship when the offi. 


immediately, and saw the flame bursting up through 
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‘burst up suddenly from the felt and canvas which 
_ was around the steam-chest. I jumped with C/um 
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the gratings, above the steam-chest. I ran on deck, 
got a fire-bucket, and endeavored to extinguish the 
flame.” 


William J. Williams states : “ I was by the start- 
ing bars in the engine room, at work on the outside 
of the cylinder. We heard something dripping down, 
and we sung out to Sutton not to be dropping his 
water here, (for there was usually a bucket of water 
kept in the store-room above.) He said, you need 
not be afraid, no more would be coming down. We 
went on in our work, and the first thing I heard 
Clum sing out fire : at the same time I saw the flame 


to the steam-chest and pipe, and endeavored to haul 
the felt off, which we were not able to do. I then 
went to work to try and extinguish it.” 





Alfred Clum states: “1 was at work putting on | 
the cover of the cylinder. I saw something like wa- | 
ter dripping down, and I sung ont to Sutton, who. 
was in the store-room above; he said something | 
which I did not understand ; I had a light near me, | 
and the water, as I supposed it to be, had nearly wet 
through the felt and canvas which was around the | 
steam chest, when it fell down upon my lamp, which | 
was below ; immediately the whole felt and canvas | 
was in a sheet of flame, and, together with Williams, | 
I tried to haul the felt off, but could not succeed ; the 
flame blazed up. and caught the boards which made 
the flooring of the store-room immediately above ; it 
was impossible to work about the packings of the 
cylinder with a lantern.” | 

There is no doubt on my mind, sir, as to the cor. 
rectness of the above statements; and to that cireum-. 
stance alone must we attribute the dread{ul calamity 
which has overwhelined myself and officers with the. 
deepest and most painful feelings, the destruction 
of our noble ship. 

During the sad and melancholy scene, I am happy 
in having it in my power to bear testimony to the 
zeal and firmness of all the officers ; they evinced on | 
this trying occasion a coolness which does them infi- | 
nite credit, and is alike honorable to themselves and 
to the service, 

The crew also did their duty like men, and deserve | 
well of their country. ‘There are three or four who 
were particularly distinguished for their zealous ef. | 
forts and good conduct, and of whom I will speak 
again in another communication, 

I have the happiness to inform you that all the | 
crew of the Missouri were saved, without a single ac- | 
cident occurring to any of them. 

If, on a review of all the circumstances con. 
nected with this disastrous occurrence, you, sir, 
should deem it expedient that a court of inquiry 
should be directed to investigate the facts in the case, 
Ishould be much gratified if such a course should 
be adopted. 


I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, 


JOHN THOMAS NEWTON, 
Captain. 


Hon. Davip Hensnaw, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 











AR WUMY’. 
3d Mivirary Derarrment.—Major Gen. Gaines has 

obtained leave of absence, and Col. Kearney, of dra- 

goons, has assumed command of the department. 

QuaRTERMASTER’s Department.—Captain J. H. 
Stokes, A. Q. M., resigned, September 30. 

Corrs Encinecers.—Brevet 2d Lieut. B. 8S. Alex. 
ander becomes 2d Lieut. vice Rains, trausferred to 
4th artillery. 

TorograpHicaL Engineers.—Resignation of 2d 
Lieut. K. M. McLane accepted, to take effect No. 
veuber Ist. ‘I'his will promote brevet 2d Lieut. M. 
L. S:nith. 

lst. AntiLLery.—Forts Kent and Fairfield, in the 
disputed territory, have been abandoned, and the two 
coinpanies there removed to Houlton, Maine. 

4th Artittery.—The resignation of Ist Lieut. 
Jas. H. Stokes, and as A. Q. M., accepted, September 
3). 2nd Lieut McCown wo belst Lieut, vice Stokes; 
and 2d Lieut. G. W. Rains, transferred from the 
Curps Engineers, by General Orders No. 37, succeeds 
to the vacancy, to take rank next to 2d Lieut. H. 
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Sept. ORDERS, 


28—Commander Joseph Mattison, command of brig 
Bainbridge, vice Lieut. Z. F. Johnston, de- 
tached. 

Commander L. M. Powell, ordnance duty. 

All midshipmen, within the United States, 
whose warrants bear date in 1838, ordered to 
attend the naval school at Philadelphia. 

29—Mid. E. Vander Horst, leave 2 months, having 
returned from coast of Brazil, sick. 
30—Lieut. R. L. Page, sloop Yorktown, New York. 
‘ Purser W. Sinclair, sloop Yorktown. 

Lieut. C. Ringgold, inspector of provisions and 
clothing at Baltimore, vice Lieut, W. Smith, 
relieved at his own request. 

Surgeon Geo. B. McKnight, steamer Union. 

P. Mid. N. C. Bryant, depot of charts, Wash- 
ington. 

Oct. 
2—Lieut. J. H. Sherburne, navy-yard, Boston. 

Gunner ‘Thomas Dewey, sloop Yorktown. 

3—Lieut. R. C. Cogdell, sloop Vincennes, Pensacola. 

Lieut. W. M. Walker, detached from steamer 
Union, with leave 3 months. 

P. Mid. J. D ‘Todd, receiving vessel, Philadel. 

Carpent& J C. Morrison, sloop Yorktown. 

Sailmaker T. J. Boyce, sloop Yorktown, 

RESIGNATION, 
Oct, 2—Joel Grant, Professor of mathematics. 
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Vaval inieliigence. 


U. §. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 

Schooner Flirt arrived at Charleston September 
29. from Nortolk. 

Ship Warren dropped down on Saturday from the 
navy-yard, Nortolk, to the anchorage off the hospital. 

Coasr Survey.—The U 8. brig Washington, un- 
der the command of Lieut. Gedney, arrived at New- 
castle, on Wednesday evening, after a long and ar- 
dous duty im surveying the coast betwecn Sandy 
Hovk and Cape Henlopen. 

The surveying schooner Gallatin, arrived at the 
anchorage off the navy-yard yesterday, and after re- 
cviving supplies, departed last evening to resume the 
survey of the Delaware river, commencing at Fort 
Mifflin and thence up to the head of tide-water, 
all of which we have trom good authority will be 


completed in a month from this time. What -Lieut. 
Blike has to do he does well, and that quickly.—U. 
S. Gazette, Sept. 23. 

















